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to make ; and I request, as a favor, that you will not read, 
in my presence, the letter I now deliver to you.” 

My friend received the letter, and complying with the 
request of Mr. Seymour, put it into his pocket without break- 
ing the seal. At home, he read it. I can only give his own 
words to me with regard to its contents, after he had related 
the particulars of the above interview. 

“My profession,” said he, “ frequently brings me to the 
knowledge of extraordinary circumstances in the conduct of 
my species, and I have often thought, no writer of fiction 
can imagine stch things as are disclosed in the confessions 
which men have to make to their confidential advisers, when 
they are beset by the consequences of their actions. But 
never in my life have I read, or heard of, or become ac- 
quainted with, a case so extraordinary as that which consti- 
tutes the mystery, the sufferings. and the fate of Agnes 
Mandeville. Comfort and sustain her in this new crisis of 
her fate. She is to be pitied beyond any human being upon 
whom the hand of affliction has been laid most heavily, be- 
yond any child of sorrow that heaven ever visited with 
earthly calamity.” 

Alas! she needed comfort! I know not where to find lan- 
guage adequate to express the degree to which she needed 
it. All solace was gone from her. Her music was aban- 
doned; reading to her became distasteful; conversation 
was unheeded. For hours together she would sit, in the 
loneliness of her benighted condition, musing in dzep silence 
upon things of which she spoke not. In these long and 
mournful abstractions, all that denoted the dark complexion 
of her thoughts were h&ff-broken sighs, and sometimes a 
wringing of her hands, as if the pain she felt were intolerable. 
Not a-tedf flowed. At times, she would suddenly start and 
listen, and strain her sightless eyes in the direction of her 
listening, with an agony of countenance the while, that 
showed what fearful images were present to her imagination. 
The self-created phantom of that fatal night haunted her in- 
cessantly. The delusion, that she had received a spectral 
visit from the world of shadows, had taken fast hold of her 
mind, and she lived, as she said she should, in hourly ex- 
pectation of its horrible return. I once endeavored to per- 
suade her to take her seat at the organ, and play the air she 
had performed when Mr. Seymour (for so J must continue 
to call him) was present. I thought the experiment might 
be successful in destroying the delusion under which she 
labored ; but I never repeated my request. The convulsive 
emotions that seemed to wrench every fibre, to plunge her 
feelings back again into all the appalling dismay that then 
assailed her, convinced me that had she been compelled to 
make the trial, she would either have expired beneath it, or 
retired from it in a state of frenzy! 

It soon became too evident, indeed, that this latter calamity 
impended over her ; but before its symptoms assumed any 
decided eharacter, she was removed from my care. I ex- 
pected this, and at a much earlier period than it took place : 
I doubted not the same means, whatever they were, (and I 
could never discover them,) by which the individual who 
placed Agnes with me, had learned every circumstance that 
endangered the privacy of her situation, would enable him 
to know the visit of Mr. Seymour, and its consequences. It 
was above three months, however, after that occurrence, that 
I received, from the aged female who paid her stated visits 
to Agnes, the following note : 

“T have been well satisfied with all you have done. [ 
cannot exclude from this declaration, an event which, how- 
ever much I may wish it had not taken place, I should be 
unjust if I reproached you with it, as an evil that might 
have been avoided by greater circumspection. That event 
has only hastened, not produced, the course I have to pur- 
sue. Agnes Mandeville will be removed from your house 
to-morrow evening; but I enjoin you to say nothing of it 
toher. I require also, that her departure may be allowed 
to take place without any communication between her and 


ficient clearness in this strange business, to go further than 
[ ha®. I am the intimate friend of his family—J have 
known the young man from his cradle —and though I feel I 
could not do less than I have done, in the situation in which 
he has placed me, I must pause before I do more, in justice 
to unknown parties, who may, or may not be implicated to 
an extent which I cannot at present discern, were I to dis- 
close what it is quite natural you should seek.” 

My friend bowed a silent assent, and Mr. Seymour pro- 
ceeded : 

“T introduced him to Sir Edward Croton under his as- 
Sumed name, and by Sir Edward he was afterwards intro- 
duced to you. Here arises a blank which J cannot fill up. 
You must best know the matters upon which he consulted 
you ; and I am aware the deep responsibility of professional 
confidence, binds you to silence respecting them. I come, 
therefore, to the more immediate cause of our present inter- 
view. Ata late hour last night (so late, indeed, that it was 
after I had retired to rest on my return from the Opera, ) 
I received a note from (I must still employ the periphrasis) 
my young friend, inviting —I might also say imploring — 
me to breakfast with him this morning at eight o’clock. I 
returned a verbal answer, that I would attend, and I came; 
but you may guess my surprise by your own, when, on my 
arrival here, I was informed he had set off for the country 
al five o’clock —that he had not been to bed all night —and 
that he had left a letter for me on his table. This letter ] 
ill read to you.” 

Mr. Seymour drew the letter from his pocket, and read as 


THE UNREVEALED. 


[concLUuDED.] 


Te next day I saw my friend. He had a tale to tell, 
that matched well with the extraordinary incidents I Have 
related. Arrived at Mr. Seymour’s hotel, he found him al- 
ready there; but he had given strict orders, if any one in- 
quired for him that night, he was not to be disturbed. My 
friend urged the necessity of an immediate interview, though 
but for five minutes. Mr. Seymour’s servant declared he 
dared not disobey his master’s commands. “Will you,” 
said my friend, “take up my card to Mr. Seymouy and if it 
be impossible I can see him to-night, learn ‘at what hour I 
can do so to-morrow morning?” After much persuasion, 
and with great reluctance, he consented to this, returning 
with an answer, that at nine o’clock next morning, Mr. Sey- 
mour would be happy to receive him to breakfast. 

My friend was punctual to his appointment. He was 
ushered into afroom where the breakfast-table was spread ; 
and where, in a few moments, he was joined by a venerable 
looking man, dressed in deep mourning. Breakfast was 
prepared ; they sat down to it. 

“Do we not wait f# Mr. Seymour?” said my friend. 

‘© My name is Seymour,” replied the stranger, politely. 

“ There must be some mistake then”— » 

“ We will talk of the object of your visie@fesently,” in- 
terrupted the stranger. ‘“ Do you take coffee ov tea?” 

There was an air of mild dignity and collected self-com- 
mand about the stranger, which, while it increased the per- 
plexity of my friend’s situation, prevented him from saying jjfollows : ° on 
another word about the Mr. Seymour, whose presence he | “Tam entangled in my own net — but not till I have de- 
expected and deeired: He-felt insensibly into the-conver-|)Matnd the snare tit was laid forme. I have been the dupe 
sation which the stranger seemed solicitous to maintain ;!/of a vain confidence in myself—the betrayer of my own 
while it was evident, from the tone of his remarks, as wel secret. Oh, my friend! There is a knowledge, compared 
as from the language in which they were conveyed, that he||to which, the belief of whatever is most dreadful, most ap- 
was a person of superior breeding and acquirements. |palling, isas nothing. I grasped at that knowledge — gained 

“My young friend,” said the stranger, when breakfast |it—and am lost! God of heaven! are thy judgments al- 
was over, “whom you wished to see last night, has quitted | ways just? My rebellious heart cries, no —but man, bold, 
London. You seem surprised ; and I am myself unable to |impious man, in the pursuit of vengeance, is often made the 
account for the suddenness of his departure. I am as little |purblind instrument of thy wrath upon himself, while he 
able, also, to account for some other things which I shall |thinks he is dealing out punishment to the guilty. What 
mention. He came to me about three months ago, and||can you, my friend, find in all this raving? Can you pluck 
represented that he was interested in a law-suit which re-|/out the mystery that lurfs beneath it? Can you exclaim, 
quired that he should have the advice of an eminent so-||‘ And is it come to this!’ as if you had fathomed, in a mo- 
licitor. He did not explain, nor did I ask, seeing he was | ment, the deep and hidden torment of my soul? You can 
reserved upon the subject, the nature of the suit; but I'|but wonder, as ignorance teaches us to do, at what we can- 
recommended a gentleman who has for many year§ trans- |n@t understand. 
acted all my own business. ize objected to this per$$n,@nd/} “Let me be calm, while I instruct you in the last office I 
named yourself as the only one to whose hands, fromeall he!| shall ever claim at your hands. Within this letter you will 
had heard of your high profesgonal eminence, he should like|'find another ; it is for Mr. —— #he is an gonorable man, 
to confide his interests. I had not the honor of a personal|jwhom I have®used for my purpose, and meant to use fur- 
acquaintance with you, though I was no stranger to your ther, had no? my own rash hand plucked off the veil that 
reputation ; and I knew my friend Sir Edward Croton was||shrouded me. It is done, however. The spell is broken. 
one of your clients: I therefore proposed that Sir Edward||He has just been here. See him? Madness! He comes 
should be the channel of introduction. He assented; but/|again to-morrow at nine. I would ff¥ to the earth’s end, 
with much earnestness he entreated that I would permit Bim |pather than meet him. I cannot fatathe venomous scorn 
to assume my name. He assured me he had no reason for|jof a lofty mind, Ts a base one — base 
making this request which was inconsistent with perfectly||in seeming, at least, whate may be in nature. Receive 
honorable views —that he desired to conceal his own name|/him for me ; give him — what is written for his eye alone; 
only for a time, while he ascertained the probable conse-/|tell him —aye, tell him just so much as will exonerate you, 
quences of certain disclosures he must make to you, and|/and leave all the burden of dishonor upon myself. I am 
satisfied me, that, in wishing to take the name of Seymour,||content it should be thus, for there is no world to point at 
it was for no objects which that name would serve, more/|me with its hideous grin of contempt because I am a villain! 
than any other which he might have selected. It was with||I meant to be calm, temperate, composed —buat I shall grow 
sqme hesitation I yielded to this proposition ; nor did I do so}|f:antic if I pursue the theme.” 
at last, without the condition that I should be free to avow|| “This,” continued Mr. Seymour, when he had finished 
the truth at any time, or under any circumstances, which I|/:eading the letter, “was addressed to me—and this,” he 
might consider called for the declaration. Hence, the course|/added, drawing another letter from his pocket, “was its 
1 ammow taking.” inclosure, and is meant, you perceive, for your eye alone. 

“His real name, then,” said my friend — In fulfilling the wishes of my young friend, I have nothing 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Mr. Seymour (for so I may|| say from myself. I have my own reasons for the total 
now designate him)— “I cannot yet see my way with suf-||silence I shall maintain upon the communication I have had 
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the rest of your family. Every thing she leaves behind, 
you may retain as memorials of her; while the enclosed, 
which discharges all our reciprocal obligations, will be re- 
ceived by you, I hope, as a sufficient testimony, on my part, 
of the satisfaction I feel, and an adequate consideration for} 
the delicate trust you have so honorably executed. Here- 
after it is possiBLE you may know more. Your past gon 
is the best guarantee I can have, that you will not, meafi- 
while, seek for information by circuitous paths.” 

The enclosure was a munificent donation—a bank-note 
for five hundred pounds. I would have given thrice that 
sum —(I hardly know, indeed, the price within my mé@ans 
which I would not have given at that moment) —to prevent 
her departure. The deep interest I felt in her fate—the 
attachment, the sympathy, the veneration almost, with which 
she had inspired me —and the intense curiosity which I could 
not restrain, though I forbore to obey its dictates by seeking 
to gratify it—made me view our separation as an over- 
powering calamity. I am not ashamed to say I shed tears ; 
tears that flowed from I. know not what obscure and un- 
defined anticipation of afflictions that awaited the ill-starred 
girl, and which I fancied my continued care of her might 
either avert altogether, or mitigate if they came. 


ct llof 





In order to avoid explanations which the then state of my 
mind would not have allowed me to give, and the better to 
comply with the injunctions of my unknown and mysterious 
correspondent, I contrived that my wife and family should 
be out the following evening. I, too, shunned the presence 
of Agnes. I sat alone, in my own room, ruminating upon 


of fleecy clouds, which mottled, as it were, the surfaces of | “You are the first who has visited the stranger’s grave 


the hills with fantastic patches of color, so numberless, and 
at the same time so picturesque, that the effect was exquis- 
itely beautiful. 

When I had gazed my fill, I slowly descended to the beach, 
and soon after struck off by a mountain-path, in the direction 
, a small village, where I arrived towards evening. 
After regaling myself sumptuously upon some bacon and 
eggs, barley-bread and a mug of cwrm da (good ale,) and 
filing with mine hostess of the Swan for the use of her 
best bed-chamber for the night, I strolled out to enjoy the 
sublime scenery by which I was surrounded. I had not 
wandered far, ere I came to the church-yard. My knowledge 
of the Welsh language was too slender to enable me@o read 
the few monumental tributes that met my eyes; but I felt 
as keenly that I was treading upon dust which had once 
been dear to those who had recorded their sorrows for its 
loss, as if I could have perused all their grief inspired. 

In one corner of this church-yard, apart from the other 
graves, fenced round by a plain wooden railing, and over- 
shadowed by a large yew-tree, which time had split into 
several dark chasms, stood a tomb, whose appearance, sim- 
ple and adorned as it was, denoted that its occupant, when 
jalive, moved in a higher sphere than the rustic generation 
that slept in peace around. I advanced towards it. It lay 
‘in deep shadow. The bright radiance of the setting sun, 
which shed a mild lustre over every other part of the church- 
lyard, and upon the gray dwarf walls of the little church, 
which every Sabbath gathered within its narrow space the 













what was about to take place, and anxiously wishing, as it|/scattered population of the surrounding hills, penetrated not 
must take place, that it were once over. Poor Agnes! to this lonely dwelling of death. It seemed as if that ob- 
Heaven knows what her thoughts were, to find herself so|'scure nook had been purposely selected to eScape notice.’ 
unwontedly deserted. Perhaps, as is often the case, they| No path led to it. No chance step could conduct the trav-| 
partook of what we call presentiment—that strange fore- eller thither. No passing eye could dwell upon it, in going, 
boding of ill, which flings dark shadows upon the brooding|to or fro from the house of God. They who would know) 
spirit, as if there were faculties within us, which have a|/whose burial-place was there, must do as I did, scramble’ 


secret intercourse with the future, too dim and obscure to}/among the thickly-twisted and rank weeds that grew pro- 










take the form of knowledge, but marvellously responsive to 
the unseen approach of that which comes to bring us misery! 

The clock had struck eight. The evening had nearly 
closed in, for it was the beginning of May. No hour was 
fixed for her removal, and I wag beginning to get restless at 
the idea of the protracted solitude in which Agnes had been 
left, when I heard the sound of carriage-wheels stopping at 
my door. I went out to meet the person. It was, as I ex- 
pected, the same that brought Agnes to my house three 
years before. She said nothing; and I was silent. She 
ascended the stairs, while I returned to my room in a state 
of agitation which I will not attempt to describe. I paced 
up and down, like one waiting for dismal intelligence, from 
which he knew he could not escape, yet dreading to receive 
it. In about ten minutes I heard them descending. Yes, I 
am sure it was Agnes, sobbing violently! I was upon the 
point of rushing out —to clasp her hand—to kiss it—to bid 
her farewell —and to mingle my prayers and blessings with 
my farewell! While I stood irresolute, the door closed, the 
carriage drove away, and I never beheld Agnes Mandeville 
again! 

> * * * * * 

Seven years elapsed between what I have described, and 
that which I am about to relate. 

I was travelling in Wales, and had extended my pedes- 
trian excursion almost to the northern boundary of South 
Wales, roaming, with a delighted spirit, amid its wild moun- 
tainous scenery. In one of my walks, after traversing a 
long, narrow, dusty lane, rough and rugged, and bounded 
by tall hedges on both sides, a gradual ascent of about two 
hundred yards, brought me to the brow of an eminence, 
where a scene of vast magnificence burst suddenly upon 
me. On the left, appeared the ocean, and stretching along 
its margin, as far as the eye could reach, fine level yellow 
sands. Immediately below, at the foot of a winding pre- 
cipitous descent, lay a straggling line of white cottages, 
erected on the beach, and inhabited by fishermen and their 
families. In the extreme distance, towards the northwest, 
rose the lofty mountains of Merioneth and Caernarvonshire, 
Snowdon towering like a giant above them all. Contracting 
my view, I beheld an amphitheatre of hills of various ele- 
vations, and infinite varieties of form, enclosing a spacious 
tract of dark morass, which spread out totheir base. A fine 





effect of mountain-landscape was produced by the singular 
disposition of the lights and shades on the tops, sides, and 
“hollows of the circumjacent hills. The sun was shining 
brilliantly, but the sky was covered with detached masses 


|fusely around it. 

I did this ; and how shall I describe my feelings when I 
found that I stood by the grave of Acnes! It was even so!) 
/On a newly-erected stone, I oned, theog, words : 





TO THE MEMOR HF 
Aanes MAanNDEVILLE, 
WHO DEPARTED THIs urt 
Apri 14, 18—, 

AGED TWENTY-FIVE. 


Blest be the hand divine which gently laid 
My heart at rest. 


“ Mystery upon mystery!” I exclaimed, as I stood with, 
my eyes fixed upon this inscription, while my thoughts 
travelled back to all those touching circumstances which 
had hallowed her name and misfortunes in my recollection. 
I did not trouble myself to conjecture how it had befallen, 
that here, in this remote part of the empire, in this lone spot, 
she should be buried ; I remem®&red only what she was — 
and refleeted only —that she was dead! I could not call 
back my thoughts. I could not release myself from their 
thrall. I saw her—I spoke to her—I heard her soft melodi- 
ous voice—I beheld that face of surpassing loveliness, 
dimmed and shaded as its delicate beauty was by grief —I 
stood before her, even as I had done, when upraising the veil! 
that covered iy she exclayned, in thrilling accents, “ What) 
have [todread?” These images presented tfemselves vivid-| 
ly to my imagjnation ; and the trahsient rem@€mbrance tha! 
jshe was then mouldering into dust beneath my feet, was too 
fieting to destroy the momentary impression of their reality. 

I was awakened from this dream by the approach of a 
gray-headed old m@® who advanced respectfully towardg 
me. I did not wish t@ ae a and turning round, 
with the intention of rebu®fng the intrusion, I saw tears 
standing in the eyes of the aged rustic. This was a lan- 
guage to which my heart at once responded. I could not 
mistake its meaning. Chance had not brought him to the 
grave of Agnes; then wherefore those tears? Because he 
had known the living mourner. And who could know her, 
and not weep, as he did, to think of her sorrows, her angelic 
imeekness under them, and her untimely fate? Grief is 
infectious. His tears were the signal for mine; monitors, 
I might more properly call them, reminding me 7 had nat 
paid that tribute of affliction to the happy — that sacrifice of 
pure selfishness, in which we lament what we have lost, as 
poor ignorant worldlings, avaricious of earth’s happiness, 
instead of rejoicing that those we loved have gone before us 
to receive their inheritance of perfect, imperishable felicity. 












since we laid her in it,” said the old man, shaking his head 
sorrowfully. 

“ The stranger’s grave!” I exclaimed. 

“So we call it,” he replied; “for, save her name and 
age, we knew nothing of the poor soul but her misfortunes. 
and they were heavy enough, God knows.” 

“By whose direction, then, were those words engraven 
on her tombstone?” 

“Her own. Parson Morgans wrote them down from her 
own lips, the night she died. She was not mad then.” 

“Mad!” I ejaculated, while the dreadful import of the 
| word seemed to stun me. “Good God! And was thy cup 
of affliction, poor girl, filled even to that? Mental darkness 
as well as visual! Blind and insane! Well might thy 
sorrowing spirit, when at last its weary pilgrimage was 
drawing to a close, cry, Blest be the hand divine that laia 
|my heart at rest!” 

“You knew her, sir,” said the old man, after a pause, 
“and are come, perhaps —”’ 

“ Yes, I knew her; but I knew not that she was dead — 
knew not that in wandering hither, I should learn the closing 
story of her life. But I will speak with you upon that sub- 
ject pregently,” T continued, turning away, to seek, in silent 
thought, a relief from my feelings. 

“Mystery upon mystery!” I still repeated to myself. | 
had reason to do so. If any one had asked me, an hour 
before, where Agnes Mandeville was, I should have an- 
swered boldly, in Switzerland. Such I believed was the 
fact ; because I learned it for one by means which had not 
deceived me as to her real name, her parentage, her family, 
and her extraordinary history. It was incomprehensible. 
I returned to the old man, and questioned him. His av- 
swers convinced me —for I almost staggered under doubts 





| e ° . 
of her identity —that it was the sarf person, and that ‘she 


had been brought to this place very soon after her removal 


| from my hqpse. Thus far satisfied, I listened with painful 


interest to Mig@arrative, as I drew it from him by successive 
interrogatonies. J will give it in a connected form, and as 
nearly as I can, in the simple phraseology of the narrator. 
“Tt is now about six years, or a little more, that a gentle- 
man, taller, and thinner, and much older than yourself, ar- 
rived at the town of , fourteen miles off. He was 
accompanied by an elderly lady, and a young one, who was 
blind, and, as was soon reported, mad. They hired a house, 
and lived in it for several months; this was in the summer. 
They were strangers to every body, and continued so; for 
during the whole time they stayed there, they did not make 
a single acquaintance in the neighborhood. They went by 
the name of Glanville; that is, the gentleman called himself 
Glanville ; I never heard what the old lady was called, and 
the young lady was only called Agnes. As the winter ap- 
proached, it was expected they would go away again ; for it 
was thought they had merely come, as many persons do 
from England, to pass the summer season among the moun- 
tains. Towards the close of autumn, however, inquiries 
were made, in every direction, for a comfortable family who 
could take charge of the young lady, with a handsome al- 
a for her board and lodging. These inquries reached 
tha eM™~s of my daughter, Betsy Owens, who lives with her 
hhsbgnd, David Owens, in that farm-house which you see 
just beyond the foot-bridge, gn the right of Jacob Jones’s 
mill; she was married in her credit, I can say that for my 
daughter, which is more than can be said of Parson Mor- 
gans’ wife. She had only one child, a son, who died when 
he was nine years old. He never either walked or spoke, 
from the hour of his birth, and sometimes he would cry for 
twelve hours together, and then sleep for twelve hours. She 
| was never weary of attending upon him, poor fellow; and 
while he lived, every thing went on well with them: every 
thing which David Owens undertook prospered ; but when 
he died, from that moment, there was a change, and nothing 
prospered. Well; Evan Owens was dead at the time I am 
speaking of, and their troubles were beginning to grow bur- 
densome, just as they heard of these inquiries, and the hand- 
some offer that was made to any person who would take 
care of the mad young lady at It was a temptatign: 
So my daughter and her husband went over the hills to 
, and saw Mr. Glanville ; and he came the next day : 
to look at their house, and to judge for himself wheiher the 
young lady would be comfortable. They talked about the 
matter, and at last it was settled that my daughter should 
have her; and in less than a fortnight after, she was brought 
there.” 
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“By whom ?” 

«“ By Mr. Glanville,” replied the old man ; “but before he| 
returned into England, the old lady came several times, and| 
talked with my daughter about what she was to do, and how} 
the young lady was to be treated, and the care that was to 
be taken of her. Poor soul! She wanted no other care 
than kindness, in seeing that she was fed when she was 
hungry, and let.go to bed when she was sleepy, and led out 
on warm sunny days to sit in the shade.” 

“Did Mr. Glanville remain long at 
had been placed with your daughter?” 

“No sir. The very next week, he and the old lady went 
back to England.” 

“ And how did you receive the money, as it became due?) 
And when did you again see Mr. Glanville, or hear from 
him?” 

«“ We never saw him again, and we never heard from him. 
The money was paid regularly through the bankers at . 
where, if we asked any questions, we were told to hold our 
tongues, and take what we came for; with a hint that if we 
wegre curious, we might lose it altogether. Curious enough 
we were, as you may suppose ; but after a time we gave up 
all hope of being able to make out matters,*so we did our 
duty by the poor creature till she died.” 

«She was with you, then, above six years, and in all that 
time no inquiry was made about her, no human being came 
to know how she fared ?” 

“Not one!” responded the old man, dejectedly. “Had 
she been a child of the grove and brake, she could not have 
been more alone in the world. To be sure she knew nothing 
abont)it ; though she would sometimes weep, and sigh griev- 
ously, as if her very heart would crack. And when there 
was a thunder-storm, her shrieks and sufferings were terrible. 
We could never account for this, nor for the strange prayers 
she used to put. up, calling upon God not to punish her 
again.” P 

‘“ Was her death sudden ?”’ I inquired. 

“Tt was, in a manner, though I was sure it was about to! 
take place, more than three weeks before it did.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Ah! sir —I saw her corpse-candle carried to this very 
spot, where we are now standing. I followed it, and watch-| 
ed where it disappeared. It went down just here,” continued 
the old man, placing his foot on the grave of Agnes: “just 
here it flickered bright and strong for a moment, and then 
slowly, slowly, slowly, sunk into the ground! It was a dark} 
stormy night, I remember, and I was returning home as [| 
saw the canynll corph glide from the door of my daughter’s| 
house. I did not know any body was ill; but after I had’ 
followed the light to the church-yard, when I went back, I. 
found that Agnes had suddenly fallen into a fit; and then I) 
knew it was her own spirit that had carried the funeral light) 
to the place where she was to be buried. I wasright! She} 
had many fits afterwards, and grew weaker and weaker 
after each. But as I have told you, the night before she’ 
died she became all at once as sensible as you are, and talk. 





, after Agnes 
























ed, as rationally as could be, to’ Parson Morgans, who! 
attended her. She said nothing, however, except to rejoice! 
that she was going. Ah! it was an edifying sight to see her, 
die ; and if there are angels in heaven, she is among them!" 
The old man drew his hand across his eyes as he uttered, 
these words. For myself, I had neither tears nor words.) 
The sun had gone down; and in the dim twilight of that! 
summer’s evening I have described, I cast a parting look 
upon the “ stranger’s grave,” and quitted the church-yard. 


* * 


* * * * * * 


And wo was Agnes Mandeville? And wat was her} 
nisToRY? There yet lives one hesides myself, capable of 
answering these questions. Hus feelings I may not harrow, 
up. Death, when it releases him from the earthly tribunal]| 
of man, will give me the right to revean what, till then, 
mercy, if not justice, commands should be shrouded in the 
mystery of Tue Unreveatep. Even while I write this, I 
know he lies in agony of mind and body: before what I 
have written shall be read, that agony, perhaps, will have 
passed away, as far as this world is concerned. Let it be so, 
and my task shall be finished : the injured shade of Agnes 
Mandeville shall be appeased ! 








A moTHER who works her fingers’ ends off in order that 
her daughters may attain and preserve a delicacy of consti- 
tution, is more to be blamed for her folly, than praised for 
her diligence, or extolled for her wisdom. 












STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF L. N. 





Original. 





He hath passed from the earth in the morning of life, 
Ere the dew-drops of youth from his pathway had fled ; 
Ere the dark clouds of sorrow, in manhood so rife, 
O’er his bosom the gloom of despondence had spread. 


His dawn of existence was lovely and bright, 
And the roseate morn sweetly opened to day ; 
While the sun of enjoyment poured on him its light, 
And the fresh flowers of gladness sprang up on his way. 


Thus cheerful and happy, in innocent joy, 
Unheeded the days of his infancy flew ; 

No mildews of sickness to blight and destroy 
The bright buds of promise that clustering grew. 


With bosom elated he entered the field, 

Where Science her light and her treasures has strown ; — 
But scarce were her gems to his vision revealed, 

Ere the shade of the tomb o’er his prospects Was thrown. 


Consumption her hand on bis vitals bad laid, — 
As a worm at the root did she silently prey ; 

And soon — with his buds of bright promise decayed — 
Like a rose that is blighted, he faded away! 


Yet why should we weep that his spirit is flown ? 
Why mourn that so briefly it tarried below ? 

For the glory of God on his vision had shone, 
And the voice of his Saviour had called him to go. 


Then we may not in sadness lament o’er his doom, 
Or sigh that the grave should his body enclose ; 
Nor moisten with tear-drops the flow’rets that bloom 

O’er the spot where in quiet his ashes repose. 


For peaceful his form in the earth is at rest, 
And his soul, now released from its mortal abode, 
Rejoicing, has gone to the land of the blest, 
For ever to dwell in the presence of God. 


RURAL BARD. 
TEETH. 

We wonder if all our female readers take proper care of 
their teeth? We hope so, of course, but we fear not. Some 
of our fashionable artists ‘could tell a tale would harrow 
up the soul,” about young rosy and lovely creatures ; the 
stars in the bright galaxy of mode, and the admiration of all 
our sex. Sweet souls, who smile and sigh and simper, and 
shew a set of most beautiful teeth once the property of a sea 
calf or hippopotamus. Of course, when ladies have bad 
teeth, they should go to the dentist ; have them plugged and 
all that ; and if they have got no teeth, why the proper way 
is to get them; but the dest way (and that is as good as any) 
is for them to take care of their teeth when young, and never, 
under any consideration, let this duty pass. Brush your 
teeth with cold water and a little Peruvian bark in the 
morning; again with water only, directly after you leave the 
dinner table, and let this also be the last thing you do on 
going to bed. More depends on the state of your teeth while 
sleeping, than during any other portion of the twenty-four 
hours. Never pick your teeth with a pin, nor suffer any 
metal to come near them; crack no almonds nor other shell- 
ed fruit between them, and when you are sewing, never on 
any consideration bite off thread. Take your scissors ; they 
are made for it; teeth were not. Remember how enticing a 
plain woman is with a heavenly breath, and how disgusting 
an angel would be with a bad one, and take our advice — 
we charge you nothing. 

ARISTOCRACY. 

Wnaar a glorious satire could be made from the materials 
furnished in every city and village in the couptry, to be 
entitled ‘The Rise and Progress of the Mushroom Aris- 
tocracy.” We have had several instances lately, under our 
own observation. A certain celebrated Commodore’s family 
were pointed out to us as being so wealthy and aristocratic, 
that we began to think he must have had a long ancestry of 
nobles, when we were informed by a venerable retired skip- 
per, that the Commodore formerly sailed as a cabin boy in a 
New Haven schooner, and rose to be master before he 
entered the Navy. And yet his family are very aristocratic. 
We know a wealthy merchant, whose sons and daughters 
would not associate with “base plebians,” whose father’s 
only occupation consisted of pegging shoes and mending 
boots. We know of another, who is on the topmost round 
of aristocracy, whose mother sold “cake and small beer,” 
whilst his father dressed hides. True, it was fifty years ago, 
and is generally unknown. We might multiply cases ad 
iafinitum, but cut bono ! 

In a country like ours, thanks to God and the noble spirits 
of the Revolution, a boy who peddles apples to-day, may in 
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a few years be possessor of wealth, and hold some important 
station. It is not the means by which people rise that we 
complain of, but it is that when once up they forget from 
whence they sprung, and kick down the ladder by which 
they came up. Education, industry, sobriety, and strict 
integrity, will give ‘every man who possesses and exercises 
their precepts, a tenfold greater claim to aristocracy than the 
possessions of some well dressed finigin, who is prodigally 
wasting wealth, which was accumulated by the industry of 
his father. — N. Y. Sun. 
CORAL FISHERIES. 

Tuere are three celebrated coral fisheries in the Mediter- 
ranean, but corals are procured in many seas. The best is 
procured in submarine caverns. Itis enlarged by the insects 
which generate it. It is ten years in attaining its full height 
of a foot. There are nine shades of red, and several of 
white coral. It grows in depths from sixty to six hundred 
feet. In growing it preserves an exact perpendicular direc- 
tion. In the South Seas the little animal raises the bases of 
islands of this hard material, carrying it nearly to the surface 
of the water, forming at first dangerous shoals, which ulti- 
mately become fertile islands. 

As the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and cover and 
conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals—so it is the 
nature of woman, to hide from the world the pangs of 
wounded affection. With her the desire of the heart had 
failed. The great charm of existence is at an end. She 
neglects all the cheerful exercise that gladdens the spirits, 
quickens the pulses, and sends the tide of life in healthful 
currents through the veins. Her rest is broken — the sweet 
refreshment of sleep is poisoned by melancholy dreams, — 
“dry sorrow drinks her blood,” until her enfeebled frame 
sinks under the last external assailment. Look for her, after 
a little while, and you find friendship weeping over her un- 
timely grave, and wondering that one, who but lately glowed 
with all the radiance of health and beauty, should now be 
brought down to “darkness and the worm.” You will be 
told of some wintry chill, some slight indisposition, that laid 
her low—but no one knows the mental malady that pre- 
viously sapped her strength, and made her so easy a prey to 
the spoiler. 

An Italian bishop, struggling through great difficulties 
without repining, met with great opposition in his episcopal 
functions, without betraying the least impatience. One of 
his intimate friends, who highly admired those virtues which 
he thought it impossible to imitate, once asked the prelate if 
he could impart the secret of being always easy. “ Yes,” 
replied the old man, “I can teach you my secret, and with 
great facility. It consists in making a right use of my eyes.” 
His friend begged him to explain himself. ‘Most wil- 
lingly,” returned the bishop. “In whatever state I am, I 
first look up to heaven, and remember that my principal 
business here is to get there; I then look down upon the 
earth, and call to mind how small a space I shall occupy in 
it, when I come to be interred; I then look around in the 
world, and observe what multitudes there are in all respects 
more unhappy than myself. Thus I learn where true hap- 
piness is placed, where all our cares must end, and what 
little reason [ have to repine or complain.” 

A Broap Hint. — Lady Isabella Finch, daughter of the 
Earl of Winchelsea, was lady of the bed-chamber to the 
Princess Amelia ; Lord Bath, one evening, having no silver, 
borrowed a half-crown of her; he sent it the next day, with 
a very gallant wish that he could give her a crown. She 
replied, that “though he could not give her a crown, he could 
give her a coronet, and she was very ready to accept it.” 

My Morner. — Epaminondas, the Theban commander, 
the greatest man that Greece produced, amidst the congratu- 
lations that thronged in upon him after he had beaten the 
Spartans at Leuctra, said, that the most pleasing emotion he 
realized from his victory was the thought, how happy his 
mother would be made by his success. 

Loncevity or F&aes.—In Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
it is stated that a pike was taken, in 1754, at Kaisenslauter, 
which had a ring fastened to the gill covers, by which it 
appeared to have been put in the pund of that ca8tle under 
the orders of Frederick II., in 1407, a period of two hundred 
and sixty-seven years. ° 





- the latter, tg the cabbage leaf, more particularly that variety 
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THE EARLY DEAD. 


Tuer go, a fresh and beautiful band, 
To the sunny sky of the “ spirit jand ;”’ 
To the music soft of an angel choir, 
They hymn their joy on a golden lyre ; 
Gladly, ab! gladly, they soar away, 

As a bird uncaged, or a child at play. 


They go while the rainbow of hope is fair, 
Its arch unbroken by sin or care ; 

While the rosy tint of their life’s young glow, 
Is as bright as a sunbeam on beds of snow ; 
And they pass as gently, as softly on, 

As the snow-flake melting, till all are gone. 


They go while untouched by the opening blast 
Which withering time on the old hath cast ; 

While fancy painteth the amethyst hue 

With the diamond glittering and blending through, 
As the nightly host in their mildest beain, 

Or th’ impassioned trust of the Jover’s dream. 


They go when the tendrils of love entwine 
Round the heart, untouched by the wintry wind ; 
While the spring hath nought in its early bloom 
For its lovely one of despair or gloom ; 

While each balmy urn on the flowering strand 
Sends forth rich odours through all the land. 


They go—and why should they linger here, 
Outliving all gifts that are sweet and dear, 

Ti!) the crystal drop of the morning flies, 

And life’s fair stream at the fountain dries ? 
Ah! mourn for the things that to earth are wed, 
But not, ah! mourn not, the early dead. 


REMARKS ON PHYSIOGNOMY.—BY QUIZNUNC. | 





Original. 





A CHAPTER ON EARS. 


Friends, Romans, countrymen and lovers, lend me your ears. — Shakspeare. 


Ir is very remarkable that physiognomists and craniologists || 
\|nations are fondgof wearing jewels in their noses and ears ;| 


should have said so little in their venerable works concerning 
those two important fungous excrescences, vulgarly called 
ears. Perhaps they have considered it rather a mortifying 


subject of discussion, on account of the superiority of certain |\their descendants on this side of the Atlantic, have not yet, 


of the brute animals, in regard to these members, over the 


% : ; 
human race. The ear is unquestionably the avenue of a jcustoms, except with regard to the nose. The design of this! 


greater portion of that knowledge which elevates the crea- 
ture man in the scale of being. On this account it deserves || 
more attention than it has usually received from writers on|) 
the beauty and proportions of the human countenance. 

Anatomists define the ear as the organ of hearing, and 
understand by the term, not only that part which projects}; 
from the head, like a cockade on a soldier's hat, but likewise || 
the whole internal organ of hearing. As a physiognomist, 
however, I shall have but little to say concerning those curi- 
ous parts called the Tympanum, or drum, the Eustachian tube, | 
or the trumpet, or of those various muscles which are used 
to play upon these musical instruments. It is my office to 
speak only of that foliaceous appendage which grows, under 
a variety of curious modifications, on the outside of the head, 
forming a kind of tunnel for the admission of the stream 
of sound into the general reservoir of noises. Anatomists | 
call the external ear the Concha, or conch-shell, and seem to | 





diamonds on a lily, which must make one or the other appear 


[called the Savoy. Nature has, likewise, given this form to 
|several mushrooms, of that species which we frequently find 
jattached to the stumps of trees. Whether ears do really 
belong to the fungous tribe, we must leave for naturalists to 
determine. There are many beautiful shells which have 
jreceived this mould, among which are Diana’s ear-shell and 
Silenus’s ear-shell, and others; which clearly prove that 
jnature was so delighted with this piece of ornamental work, 
‘when man was created, that she could not help imitating it 
jin the forms which she gave to the inferior creation. 

Indeed. legislators, in all ages, seem to have been aware of| 
jthe value of this excrescence as an article of beauty, and| 
‘have accordingly deprived certain criminals of the privilege 
\of wearing it, having made the abscission of it a punishment | 
Next in degree to the sentence 


1} 
| 
} 


for many grievous offences. 


a . s 2 4 | 
of being beheaded, may be ranked that of having one’s ears) 
jcut off. In former times, when the laws were regulated by|| 


the “ wisdom of our ancestors,’’ cropping the ears was quite 
ja common and approved method of punishing criminals. 
|The loss of the ear was a punishment enacted in the reign 
of Edward VI., for fighting in a church-yard, and likewise || 
{for combinations for raising the price of labor and provisions. 
Cutting off the ears was likewise a punishment inflicted by 
the Saxon law upon those who robbed churches, afterwards 
‘on every thief, and finally upon various other criminals.| 
‘This mode of punishment was common among our venerable| 
ancestors. Among the degenerate moderns, however, this 
|beautiful custom no longer prevails. It has been abolished 
from our criminal code, and the fact, together with the abo-| 
lition of the blue laws, of the punishment of beheading, | 
‘thumb- screwing, and of other various methods of torture, | 
may be regarded as convincing evidence of the degeneracy | 
of modern times. 

Among the Athenians, it was a mark of nobility to have 
the ears bored or perforated ; but the Hebrews and the Ro-| 
mans considered it a mark of servitude. All barbarous’ 

















and this custom was particularly remarkable among the| 
ie : e | 
|North American Indians. The modern Europeans, and| 


lentirely dismissed this remnant of barbarism from their 





beautiful, on account of their smallness; but it is said that 
large ones hear better. On the same principle, people with 
great wide feet must walk better, and people with great 
irickety heads must think better than others. 

It is remarked by authors who have written upon the 
general proportions of the human face, that the ear ought to 
be as long as the nose, or sometimes a little longer, but its 
|lower extremity should rest upon the basal line. In other 
words, it should terminate at the third part of the head, and 
‘its upper extremity at the second part, or a little higher. 
‘The whole ear is divided into three equal parts, of which the 
bie occupies the lowest, and the cavity the middle. It 
|should be constructed on a line somewhat inclining towards 
the mouth, and not parallel with the general form or inclina- 





||tion of the head. That is, when the head is raised perpen- 


dicularly, the ears should sit obliquely, with the upper part 
inclining backwards. Perpendicular ears are wanting in 
| grace and expression, and are generally ill-formed. In 
|respect to size, the beauty of ears, or of feet, depends less 
upon their actual than their relative size, and more than all 
|upon their form and proportions. e 

There are some people who have no rims to their ears 
| They are formed as if they had been flatted or pressed with 


}a pressing iron. This peculiar formation gives them more 
| width and capaciousness, and makes them better conductors 


of sound. But such ears are wanting in that feature which 


|distinguishes the human ear from that of other animals. 


They are like garments without hems, or like shoes and hats 
without binding. Perhaps this form of the ears may have 
been acquired by the habit of certain inquisitive people of 
stretching and expanding them, while in the act of listening 
at an open window to conversation underneath, when it 
becomes necessary to stretch the ears out as widely as possi- 
ble, to catch all the sound that comes through the window. 
I have heard it remarked that this form of the ear is peculiar 
to the French people, but as I have never seen 9 Frenchman 
so constructed, I must conclude that it is the effect of the 
habit above mentioned, and is but an individual peculiarity 

There are others who havet ears of an opposite shape, 


1} . . P : 
without any form or smoothness, looking as if nature, being 


ashamed of them after they were finished, had squeezed 
them up, and tried to jam them into the head, through the 





‘custom appears to be to attract attention towards the ears, | 


which it might be feared, on account of their commonness, 
would escape observation. People having very large ears, 





‘being mistaken for the ears of some other kind of animal.|| 
‘It is, on the whole, a bad custom. If the ears are handsome, 
hanging jéwels upon them seems too much like placing) 





extremely ridiculous. If the ears are ugly in their shape, it)! 
is very foolish to attract observation to them by any such 
devices. ‘Who would think of hanging a jewel upon the)! 
warts that are growing upon his face? It were better to, 
place a great piece of court plaster over such ears, than to | 
trick them out for public exhibition. If th® ears happen to 
ibe inordinately large, before one adopts this custom, let him | 
‘picture to himself a donkey with a couple of great umbrella 
lrings, suspended from each of his auditory elevations, as! 





regard it with great contempt, remarking “ that the external ||my friend Thomas Carlyle would express himself. 
ear, which lies without the head, would appear to be in no- It is usual for an orator, when about to natin an assem-) ating, are superior to those of mankind. 


wise necessary for the perfection of the organ, as far as the | 
perception of sound is concerned, and it can be regarded as'| 


bly, to beg fhem to “lend him their ears.” His meaning, 
. . . . 7 »| 
however, is entirely figurative. It is an artful method of 


| meatus auditorius. This puckered form of the ears is proba- 
'| bly acquired by the practice of listening through a key-hole, 
which renders it necessary to contract their dimensions as 


may sometimes wear jeweis upon them, to prevent their, ‘much as possible for the concentration of the sound. Such 


|ears correspond with pug-noses, and are but little better than 
‘toad-stools. A thief who has such ears, ought, instead of 
having them cropped, to be sentenced to wear them, without 
ear-locks or whiskers, all the days of his life. . 

It seems to have been a great oversight on the part of 
nature to have denied to man the power of moving the ears, 
or in other words, the faculty of auricular mobility. How 
many significant expressions might then have been given to 
the countenance, by moving them backwards and forwards, 
or by elevating and depressing them, after the manner of 
horses and rabbits. Consider, forea moment, how much 
facial power we should lose, were we deprived of the faculty 
|of winking the eyes! In regard to ear-motion, the faculties 
| of brute animals, it must be acknowledged, however humili- 


It is questionable whether nature created the ears for mere 
ornaments to the human countenance, or whether she imtend- 


, ° a | . . . . : ° ° 
an accessary part only. We do not perceive the utility of | complimenting the audience as being undoubtedly possessed /ed them as suspension hooks for ringlets and jewels, or as a 


the different eminences and the intervening hollows.” The| 
numerous eminences and hollows, I would answer, may re-| 
semble the various convolutions of the brain, which are the || 
organs of the different faculties of the mind. The former 
may serve to digest a greater variety of noises, in proportion | 





to their number, as the latte# serves, by means of convolu- 


tions, to digest a greater variety of ideas. We are obliged | 
to the phrenologists for this very ingenious theory of sound, | 
which was suggested by their equally correct and ingenious | 
theory of organology. 


of these organs. Immediately afterwards he compliments | 
them upon + ea intelligence and understanding. Telling a_| 
‘man that he has no ears, is equivalent to accusing: him of|| 
|stupidity or inattention, and is an insult almost as unpardon- 
able as telling him that he has no brains. | 
Long ears are considered the peculiar marks of rabbits, | | 
‘little pitchers, and asses. Hence it is very insulting to say) 
jof aman that you saw his ears, or that you knew him by his) 
jears. Martial, the Latin poet, ranks large ears among the! 
inumber of deformities. Oa the other hahd, some of my) 


kind of border to prevent the, hair from growing down too 
far upon the neck. The lobe of the ear is, in some people, 
preternaturally lengthened, as supposed from the custom of 


| pulling the ears for punishment in our common schools. I 


have reflected upon this circumstance ; but do not consider 
it as substantial evidence that nature Seeigued them for the 
| purpose of being pulled. Yet there is something extremely 
| plausible in the hypothesis, as the lobes cannot be proved to 
serve any other purpose so well. 

I am inclined to the supposition that nature designed the 


The ear, however, is chiefly to be regarded as a physiog- || brethren, who have written upon physiognomy, remark that} ears as thermometers in cold,weather, intending that when 


nomical ornament; and I shall treat of it principally with 
regard to its beauty as an embellishment toa man’s wig and 
cranium, as a kind of cockade to his natural cap. It is|| 
really a very beautiful organ, and natuge seems to have) 
imitated its form in many of her inferior works, thereby | 
showing evident pride in this work of her hands. She has} 
given this form to various species of shells and plants; 
among the former, to the oystér and the clam, and among 





| small ears and small nostrils indicate an imbecile and inen-| 


lergetic character. It is probable, on this principle, that the} 


energy, and activity. Elian, another ancient writer, de. 
|scribing the charms of Aspasia, the celebrated Milesian|| 
|beauty, who captivated Pericles, observes that she had abhor) 


they were frozen, the wearer should take a hint that it is 


|impolitic to stay out of doors any longer. “To many people 
long ears of the donkey are, in some way or other, connected | they are undoubtedly bestowed as Substitutes for understand- 
with this animal’s superior brilliancy of understanding Ning, enabling them to catch by rote fhe remarks which are 


throw n out by others in conversation, in the same manner as 
long tongues are mercifully given to those who are lacking 
in wit. But as the designs of nature are, in many instances, 


ears. The-Greeks, generally, esteemed small ears. Whee ‘“unsearchable and past finding out,” I shall leave this 


‘they are’ small and well formed, they are perhaps more 
e 


. 


matter to be determined by the reader. ¢ Q. 
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FATAL INSTANCE 


OF THE DANGER OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Cuance, and that spirit of inquiry which Paul Pry excuses 
in himself by calling it the characteristic of the age, once 
led us to visit the lunatic asylum at Charenton. Amid the 
many sad and afflicting instancesof debased and degraded 
humanity we met with, one man struck us most particularly. 
He was about five-and-thirty years of age, tall and well 
built, with a lofty forehead and a deep-set, penetrating eye. 


The lofty character of his head was highly intellectual ; but} 


the expression of his features was melancholy and depress- 
ing beyond anything my words cah give an idea of. The 
face was deadly pale, and marked by small blue veins ; and 
the dragged mouth and downcast look bespoke utter despair. 
He never noticed the persons about him, but stared fixedly 


——— 


“Lemoine!” said Monsieur S——, musingly, “the name 
of the man murdered at Lyons by Jean Labarte.” 

“And what is most strange,” said another, not hearing the 
muttered observations of Monsieur S——, “he 1s now per- 
fectly sensible, and most penitent for his attempt, which 
he ascribes to a passing insanity that he has been liable to 
from a boy; the impulse is first to destroy, then to conceal 
himself.”’ 

“That is indeed singular,” said Monsieur \S——, “ but 
there is no combating a monomania.” 

“So the poor man feels, for he has already essayed the 
same thing several times ;—in the last he nearly succeeded 
when living on the Garonne.” 

“The Garonne !— Lemoine! —” screamed, rather than 
spoke the advocate; ‘“ when—where—the name of the 
village?” 

“La Hulpe,” said the stranger. 


ling for pleasure, accompanied by a single servant, had taken 
up his residence on the banks of the Garonne. Here the 
mild urbanity of his manners and prepossessing address had 
/soon won for him the attention and good-will of the inhabi- 
tants, who were much taken with him, and in an equal degree 
‘prejudiced against the servant, whose Bretagne stupidity 
jand rudeness were ill calculated to make friends for him. 
In the little village where they sojourned, two new arrivals 
were sure to attract their share of attention, and they were 
;/most rigidly canvassed, but always with the same judgment. 
| Such was the state of matters, when one morning the 
‘village was thrown into commotion by the report that the 
‘stranger had been murdered in the night, and that the servant 
‘was gone, no one knew whither. On opening the door of 
the little cottage, a strange and sad sight presented itself; 
the floor was covered with packing cases and chests, corded 














| 





at vacancy, and muttered constantly, in a broken but suppli-| and fastened as if for a journey ; the little plate and few 
cating voice, as if entreating forgiveness of some great and] books of the deceased were carefully packed, and every thing 





“T ama murderer!” said S——, as he fell upon the pave- 
In the bed room 


henious crime. 


“ Will he recover?” said we, as-we turned to leave the} the spectacle was still more strange ; the bed-clothes lay in 
‘a heap upon the floor, covered with blood, and a broken razor, 
“ Never,” said the keeper; “his is a madness never cura-|.a twisted and torn portion of a dressing-gown, lay beside 
them ; there were several foot tracks in the blood upon the 
On our return to Paris, M. E——, the celebrated physician ‘floor ; and these were traced through a small dressing-room 
which led out upon a garden, where they disappeared in the 
grass ; the servant was nowhere to be found, neither could 
any trace of the body be discovered. Such were, in a few 
himself in his career at the French bar, that, at the early||words, the chief circumstances which indicated the commis- 


spot. 
ble.” 


who had accompanied us to Charenton, gave us the following 
brief account of this man’s case. 


Monsieur Eugene S—— had so brilliantly distinguished), 


age of twenty-eight, he was named Procureur du Roi, an|/sion of the dreadful crime, and in the state of public feeling 
‘toward the two parties, were deemed sufficiently strong to 


office in many respects similar to that of our aitorney-general. 
To a great knowledge of his profession, rarely attainabie at 


so early a period of life, he united the gift of a most convin-| seen some leagues upon the road to Bordeaux, early that 


cing eloquence ; and, stranger still, a thorough acquaintance 
with human nature in all its shapes and phases, which 
seemed absolutely incompatible with his habits of close study 


|betokened the preparation for departure. 








implicate the servant, who, it was now discovered, had been 


i} 


'morning. 


The commissaire of police set out immediately in pursuit ; 
and before night the man was arrested. At first, his usual 





| 


and seclusion. There was no art nor “metier” with the|/stapid and sullen manner was assumed ; but on hearing that 
. ‘ . . } . . 
details of which he was unacquainted, —no raek or walk in} the death of his master was now proved, he burst into tears 


life, whose feelings and prejudices he could*not dip into, and 
identify himself with. The very dialect of the lowest classes| 
he had mate his study, and from the patois of Normandy to 
the outlandish jargon of the Gascoigne, he was familiar with! 
all. Talents like these were not long in establishing the 
fame of their possessor, and before he had been four years| 
at the bar, it was difficult to say whether he was more feared 
as a rival by his colleagues, or dreaded as an accuser by the 
criminal. This to a French avocat was the pinnacle of 
professional fame. 

As his practice extended, his labor at home became much | 
greater ; frequently he did not leave his stuly till daybreak, 
and always appeared each morning at the opening of the 
court. The effect upon his health was evident in his pallid 
look, and his figure, formerly erect and firm, becoming| 
stooped and bent; the life of excitement his career present-| 
ed left neither time nor inclination for society or amusement ; | 

* and his existence was thus one great mental struggle. 

All who understand the nature of a trial for life and death 
in France, are aware that it is neither more nor less than a 
drama, in which the Procureur du Roi plays the principal 
character ; and whose success is estimated by but one test — 
the conviction of the accused. There is no preparation 
too severe, no artifice too deep, no plot too subtle, for the 
advocate, upon occasions like this; he sets himself patiently 
to learn the character of the prisoner, his habits, his feelings, 
his prejudices, his fears ; and by the time that the trial comes 
on, is thoroughly familiar with every leading trait and fea- 
ture of the man. 

In combats like this our advocate’s life was passed; and 
so complete a mastery had the demoniacal passion gained || 
over him, that whenever, df the acquittal of a “prevenu,” || 
he seemed to be defrauded in the rightful tribute of admira- 
tion and applause,the effect upon his spirits became evident ; || 





'ldid not 


‘and never spoke more. 

| The most diligent search was now made to discover the 
‘body, without success. It was nowhere to be found. A hat 
belonging to the deceased was taken up near the river, and 
‘the general belief was that the corpse had been thrown into 
ithe river and carried down by the current, which is here very 
rapid. The indignation of all parties, who were never kind- 
lly disposed toward the servant, rose to the greatest height, 


i|that he would never acknowledge what had been done with 


ithe body, although now no doubt remained upon their mind 
jas to his guilt. 

| His trial at length came on; and Monsieur S—— arrived 
“special” in Lyons to conduct it. The great principle in 
/English criminal law, that a conviction cannot be had for 
{murder until the body be found, exists not in France ; but in 
lieu of it, they require a chain of cireumstantial evidence of 
‘the strongest and most convincing nature. 

| To discover this where it existed, to fashion it where it 
, were easy to the practised advocate ; and the poor 
|prisoner, whose reasoning powers were evidently of the 
‘weakest order, and whose intelligence was most limited, 
offered an easy victim to every subtle question of the law- 
lyer ; he fell deeper and deeper into the snare laid for him ; 
jhe was made to say, that though upon the road to Bordeaux, 
jhe knew not why he was there: that the watch and keys in 
his possession were his master’s he acknowledged ; but why 
they were in his keeping he could not tell; every hesitation 
lin his manner, every momentary indication of trouble and 





| . . 
confusion were turned against him, and even when a fitful! 


gleam of intelligence would shoot across his clouded brain, it 


The result may be easily guessed; he was condemned to 
death; and the following morning, as the advocate received 
the congratulations of the authorities upon his success and} 





his head drooped, and for several days he would scarcely | 
speak. The beaten candidate for collegiate honors never|| 
suffered from defeat as he did; and at last to such a height 
had this infatuation reached, that his own life seemed actually 
to hang in the scale upon every trial for a capital offence ; 
and upon the issue, threatened death to the advocate or the 
accused. “ Lequel de deux,” said an old barrister, at the | 
opening of a case, and the words became a proverb concern- 
ing Monsieur Sat, 
This mania was at its height when the government direct- 
ed him to proceed to Bordeaux to take the direction of a trial, 
which, at that period, was exciting the greatest interest in 
France. The case was briefly this: —A gentleman travel- 





| where it appeared he had fallen from loss of blood, having 


ability, the prisoner was led to the guillotine amid the ex- 
ecrations of ten thousand people. 

Two years after this trial took place, our advocate was 
passing through Amiens, on his way to Peronne. There was 
considerable bustle and confusion in the hotel, from an in- 
cident which had just occurred, and which shocked all the! 
inmates. A gentleman who had arrived the evening before, | 
had attempted to commit suicide by cutting his throat, and 
was found two miles from the town upon the high road, 


walked thus far after his intended crime. 


was anticipated by his tortarer and converted to his injury.| 





‘His name is Lemoine,” said some one in the crowd, as 
they carried him bleeding and nearly lifeless into the house. 





ment, the blood streaming from his mouth and nose. They 
lifted him up at once and carried him into the house; but 
the shock had been too much. The face of the murdered 
Jean Labarte, as with stupid look, and heavy, inexpressible 
gaze he stared up from the dock; never left him after; and 
he passed his remaining days in Charenton, a despairing, 
broken-hearted maniac. 

It subsequently came out that poor Labarte, knowing that 
his master was threatened with an attack, had packed up all 
he possessed, and set out for Bordeaux to procure a physi- 
cian, trusting that from his precaution, no mischief could 
accrue in the meanwhile. One razor was unfortunately 
forgotten, and gave rise to all the circumstances we have 
mentioned. — Dublin University Magazine, July. 











HAYDN’S SURPRISE SYMPHONY. 

Tuts universally known beautiful composition, had its 
origin, not ‘with a view of waking the sleeping English at 
concerts,” as has been stated, but Haydn, as he himself 
confessed, wanted to dazzle the public with something out of 
the way, that he might not be outdone by his scholar Pleyel, 
who at that time presided over an orchestra in London. 
‘‘ Even the first allegro,” says Haydn, “was received with 
innumerable bravos; but when the kettle dram was struck 
in the advante, fortissims, the enthusiasm reached its climax, 
and ‘ Encore! encore!’ echoed on every side, and every voice ; 
and Pleyel himself, who was present, complimented me on 
his side.’ Drogonetti told me that on one occasion, when 
this symphony was played at Dover, there was no kettle 
drum to be had; so the bass drummer belonging to the 
regiment in the garrison, was requested to attend for the 
purpose of giving the surprise stroke. Unfortunately, the 
man did not know a single note of the music, so he was de- 
sired to watch the leader, who was to give him the signal 
when to give the bang. The drummer was placed behind, 
between two bassoon and two horn players.; and so anxious 
was he to acquit himself well, that he flourished the stick in 
his right hand, watching the motions of the leader; and 
when the preconcerted signal was given, the drummer near- 
ly knocked the eye of the bassoon player out, and in his 
eagerness, he missed the drum, and sent both the horn play- 
ers rolling along the floor, which not only produced surprise, 
but roars of laughter from the whole house. — Eng. paper. 

Provp Compriment.— Our readers are all aware that the 
best history of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, — indeed, 
the only connected history of the time of that period in the 
annals of Spain, —is the work of Mr. Prescott, a Bostonian. 
It has at once taken a stand among the classics, and will 
perpetuate the name of the author, when all the more popn- 
lar ephemeral writings of the day have passed into oblivion. 
We observe that the Historical Society of Madrid have 
testified their approbation of Mr. Prescott’s labors, by mak- 
ing him a member of their body, and what is of more 
importance, they have furnished him with a large mass of 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts, for the prosecution of his 
proposed history of the conquest of Mexico and Peru. The 
production of the manuscripts, and their entrustment to Mr. 
P. is the most gratifying part of the honor; and one which 
no foreigner could have expected. The anncuncement con- 
veys also a pleasing item of news, in the fact that Mr. 
Prescott has another work in preparation. Any thing from 
his pen would be welcomed ; but a work upon a subject in 
which, as Americans, his countrymen are directly interested, 
will come with double welcome.— New York Despatch. 
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THE ASTONISHING BLACKSMITH. 

Mr. Carck, an excellent artizan, sent out by the London 
Missionary Society in 1821, was the first European smith 
who settled in the interior of Madagascar, and to him the 
natives of Aknkova especially are indebted for their improve- 
ments in the art of working iron. He reached the capital in 
1822, and fixed his residence at Amparibe, where he erected 
his shop, and fitted it up in the European style, as far as 
circumstances would admit. Mr. Chick was himself a pow- 
erful man; and the tools, the bellows, the anvil, and the 
large sledge-hammer which he used, filled the nativés with 
the greatest astonishment. The report of his great strength 
soon reached the palace, and shortly after he began his 
work, the king, with a number of his officers, paid him a 
visit. Mr. Chick’s boys were at work at an anvil of middling 
size; a spare one, of considerable weight, was standing on 
the flour in another part of the shop: and the king, after 
looking about with admiration for sometime, told his officers 
to lift the anvil that was standing on the floor. Each in his 
turn put forth his utmost strength, but could not raise it 
from the ground. “What!” said the king, ‘are you all 
conquered? Let metry.” His majesty then laid hold of it 
with all his might, and tried to raise it from the ground, but 
with no better success than his officers. ‘ Ankizay,’”’ said the 
king, “aye loamba atas ny vazaha ankohitriny : — Enough. 
Let the white man try now.” Mr. Chick then lifted the 
anvil to a considerable height from the ground, to the sur- 
prise of all present; and it is singular to notice the first im- 
pression which this evidence of the superior strength of the 
Englishman prodaced on the minds of the king and his 
suite; they all concurred in saying that it would be danger- 
ous to fight with such a man. — Ellis’s Madagascar. 

ORIGIN OF “‘FOOLSCAP”’ PAPER. 

Ir is well known that Charles I. of England, granted 
numerous monopolies for the support of his government. 
Among others was the privilege of manufacturing paper. 
The water mark of the finest sort was the royal arms of 
England. The consumption of this article was great at this 
time, and large fortunes were made by those who had pur- 
chased the exelusive right to vend it. This, among other 
monopolies, was set aside by the parliament that brought 
Charles to the scaffold, and by way of showing their contempt 
for the king, they ordered the royal arms to be taken from 
the paper, and a fvol, with his cap and bells, to be substi- 
tuted. It is now more than an hundred and seventy-five 
years since the fool’s cap and bells were taken from the 
paper, but still, paper of the size which the Rump Parlia- 
ment ordered for their journals, bears the name of the water 
mark then ordered as an indignity to Charles. 


A GeorGia EDITOR says that he will venture to assert that 
$200,000 would not cover what is due the publishers of news- 
papers in that State, for subscriptions alone. We should 
think not, if they do much business. We once heard a 
printer calculate that our Massachusetts newspaper pub- 
lishers lost as large a sum annually. — Boston Post. 


Tue London papers contain a list of the names and sala- 
ries of the bed-chamber women, *‘maids of hunor,” etc. of 
Queen Victoria. ‘here are in the list upwards of twenty- 
two names. — ali of high blood, — and the aggregate of their 
salaries is something over $400,000. What they do we 
don’t know. 


A New papeER, called the “Doctor,” is to be started in 
Mississippi. The editor is one John Smith. All he asks, to 
succeed, is the aid of his relatives, and the first article is to 
be the history of the rise, progress, and present condition of 
the Smith family. 

Bunxer Hut Monument.— The editor of the Boston Cour- 
ier, who is one of the officers of the monument association, 
dampens the hopes that the monument will be speedily com- 
pleted. He says the directors have no knowledge of the 
subscriptions or promises, which it has been stated, have 
been made. 


A Patron. — The Steubenville Herald says : — “ A subscri- 
ber who has been patronizing us for nearly ten years without 
paying, and whose lovely wife, not long since broom-sticked 
our collector out of the house for presenting the bill, wanted 
to know of us last week, why we stopped his paper.” 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
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Our Reckonine. — The next number of the Magazine will 
complete the first volume, and we take this opportunity to| 
give our readers some short account of our success, and the 
encouragement we have to proceed with our somewhat 
arduous undertaking. 

When we commenced the publication of the Magazine, we 
had about twenty subscribers, and encouragement from a few 
more that they would subscribe, if they liked it. To counter- 


‘* Gentlemen — Permit me to express my pleasure, at the style and 
manner in which the * Boston Weekly Magazine ’ is conducted, and to 
send the following lines, for some vacant corner.?? — L. H. Sigourney. 





* It is in a quarto form, and about the size of the New York Mirror ; 
and its typographical appearance is exceedingly neat. On its last page 
| is always to be found a popular song, with accompanying music. The 
| original articles are very good. The terms of the publication are rea- 
| sonable indeed, only $2.50.” —Bangor Mech. & Farmer. 


| ‘There is a character and dignity and worth about it, that places it 
labove all puffery. Its sails are not spread to catch the popular breeze. 
| But it will ever, with its present character, commend itself to the good 
|opinion of those who value a beautiful looking paper, well filled with 
| good tood for the intellect and the heart.’”— Waldo Gazette. 


‘*From the examination we bave been able to give the numbers of 
this new weekly, we take pleasure in 1ecommending it to the patronage 


balaace this amount of patronage, we had perhaps a hundred \of the public. The articles are sprightly and interesting, selected with 


croakers, prophesying failure and disaster. By the time we 
had issued our fourth number, however, we had several 
hundred subscribers; and the list has steadily increased, 
until, of an edition of more than two thousand copies, we 
have but about one hundred left, after supplying our sub- 
scribers and exchanges. 

We have experienced some difficulty in procuring subscri- 
bers, and in inducing them to pay in advance, from a 
prevailing fear that our enterprise would not be sustained. 
So many papers have been discontinued, and the subscribers 
defrauded of their advance payments, that some jealousy 
has naturally been excited. We presume, however, the 
above statement will be sufficient to assure our patrons that} 
there is no danger of the discontinuance of this periodical ; 
and on the commencement of our second volume, we shall 
expect all to pay promptly in advance. We would also) 
remind those who are now in arrears, that after the expira- 
tion of the year, they will be required to pay three dollars, 
according to the terms published weekly on the last page.| 
Those, however, who, within the first month of the ensuing| 
year, remit us five dollars, will receive a receipt in full for| 
the two years. 

Although we have no reason to complain of our fortune 
thus far, we are yet under the necessity of requesting a con- 
tinuance of the active exertions of our friends in our behalf. 
The expenses of the past year have been heavy, and we are 
desirous to make some improvemeuts as fast as our means 
will permit, which will make the paper still more valuable. 
Our terms allow those who forward us the money for six 
copies in advance, to receive them at two dollars a years 
and we doubt not many of our subscribers, with a trifling! 
effort, could procure five others to join with them, and thus! 
receive the Magazine at a reduced rate. Will they try ? 

In connection with this subject, we shall perhaps be ex- 
cused if we allow ourselves to copy a few of the commen-) 
dations which our brethren of the press and others, have) 
freely bestowed on our enterprise. We doso for the purpose 
of showing our friends that their good opinion of our labors! 
is sustained by the public generally. 

“Tue Boston Wemxty MaGazine, a neat, talented, and at the 
same time cheap periodical, still continues the vehicle of a rich and wor- 
thy class of light literature. Every number adds to its claims upon the 
reading public — and we are glad to hear that those claims are in a fair 


way of being properly appreciated. Each number is enriched with 
some favorite piece of Music.”? — Auburn Jour. and Adv. 











‘- It is one which does much credit to its enterprising proprietors. Its 
columns are mostly filled with original matter, and all of a very ex- 
cellent character. It is remarkably neat in its typographical appear- 
ance, and in addition to the excellent quality and pleasing variety of its 
reading matter, each number is embellished with music, arranged for 
the piano forte, flute, &c. And above all, and what in our opinion 
constitutes its highest praise, it is of high moral character.’? — Mobile 
Lit. Gazette. 


* Noticing the high encomiums bestowed upon the Magazine by our 
exchanges, we had thought it superfluous to add our voice to the weight 
of testimony in its favor. But we can no longer refrain from doing so. 
It is, to be brief, one of the most interesting publications that comes to 
us from the Literary Emporium. Its columus are well filled with original 
matter, — the work contains the very choicest selections. Its mechani- 
cal execution is of surpassing beauty. It is devoted exclusively to 
Literature, Music, and the Fine Arts.’ — Essex Gazette, Haverhill, Mass. 


“Tue Boston Weexty Macazine, by D. H. Ela & J. B. Hall, has) 
reached its fiftieth number. It is an excellent paper, devoted to moral || 


and entertaining literature, science, and the fine arts.”” — NW. Y. Ch. Adv. 
















judgment and taste ; and the typography is beautifully executed on fine 
paper. We wish the publishers success.”? — Zion’s Herald. 


“If the present interest of the publication is sustained, it will be a val- 
uable paper for popular light reading. It is very neatly executed, and 
filled with well written narratives, moral tales, and popular music.” — 
Portland Courier. 


‘It more than answers the promises of its proprietors, and fully 
realizes the expectations of its patrons. * * * They have some one of 
exquisite musical taste to select the songs, &c., on the last page.’ — Am. 
Traveller. 


** A paper which makes no great pretensions, but whose modest mer- 
its, as well as its typographical execution, entitle it to the favor and 
patronage of the public.’? — Exeter News Letter. 


‘A high-toned moral and literary periodical is very desirable ; and 
such, judging from what we have seen of it, is the Boston Weekly Mag- 
azine.’’ — Boston Reformer. 


‘* Having seen several numbers we cheerfully commend it to the pat- 
ronage of a virtuous community. Its moral tone is of a high order.’? — 
Family and School Visiter. 


DiscoveRigs IN THE ARTs. — The announcement of new 
discoveries in those branches of the arts essential to the 
developement and progress of society, is so frequent, that the 
common readgr can hardly keep pace with them. Many of 
these announcements are doubtless premature, but more, we 
think, will either be directly available, or prove the stepping 
stone to further advances in knowledge and improvement, 
like the early experiments of Fitch and Fulton upon the 
steam engine. 

The art of stereotyping has been considered a great im- 
provement, diminishing as it does, by nearly one-half, the 
expense of successive editions of standard books ; but a new 
process is now announced, which promises to save altogether 
the expense of stereotyping. The process, which was dis- 
covered by two brothers in France, of the name of Dupont, 
is thus described :— ‘Tt consists of two operations. Over 
the page or engraving of which you want a copy, you lay a 
particular composition. It is placed upon the lithographic 
stone and pressed, and the stone reproduces, with scrupulous 


precision, the original engraving or book. 


‘This impression is itself covered with the same prepara- 
tion, and it may then print thousands of copies, by the 
ordinary process, of every sort of lithography. Five minutes 
suffice for both operations. The original engraving may 
be restored to the portfolio, which has supplied it, for it has 
not been injured. The book, thus wholly reprinted, may 
undergo another binding, and then honorably resume its 
place in your library.” 

The editor of the New Bedford Register publishes the 
account of this discovery, and makes the following remarks 
thereon : — ° 

“We claim for an American the priority of the discovery. 
Though it may have been original with M. Dupont, it is 
certain that the process was known to one individual in this 
country some five or six years ago. With that individual, 
who now resides at Taunton, we have enjoyed a long ac- 
quaintance, and often has he expressed to us the unbounded 
delight, with which, after five years of incessant study, he 
examined the results of his first successful experiment. The 
picture reproduced was a bank note,— but notwithstanding 
the fineness of the engraving, it was perfect in all its parts ; 
every line was distinct, and the signatures so natural, that 


and Jour. ’ |the authors would have sworn them their own. We do not 
“It is indeed an excellent work, containing original tales, essays, know that he has applied the process to the reproduction of 


poetry, music, &c., prepared with ability and good ‘judgment, and 
adapted to the taste of the times.’? — American Traveller. 

* Tt is conducted with taste, discretion and ability, and prettily print- 
ed ; and we congratulate its publishers upon the prospect of its future 
success.” — Boston Morning Post. 


“The Boston Weexty Magazine fully sustains the high reputation 





books, but can perceive no reason why it would not be 
equally successful. The means employed have been kept 
perfectly secret, ‘lest,’ to use the language of the discoverer, 
‘the world should become rogues.’ 

| “The same person is also the discoverer of a method of 


it promised to acquire at the commencement of its publication.» —||bank note printing, which defies the art of the counterfeiter. 


Egis, Haverhill, N. H. 


Some years since, he petitioned the legislature of Massachu- 
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setts for an act, granting him the right of printing to the 
banks. He went before a committee of the honorable body — 
showed that he could in half an hour reproduce the notes 
of any bank, and also that the notes, printed according to his 
method, could neither be reproduced nor counterfeited. All 
were satisfied. One of the committee, however, at length 
inquired of the ingenious discoverer, if he had disclosed to 
any one the process of reproduction. Being answered in the 





negative, the noble-minded legislator remarked, that, ‘as the || 


petitioner alone was acquainted with the art, the Govern- 
ment, should counterfeit money become abundant, would 
know where to look for its author!’ In this /iderul sentiment 
the committee agreed, and the petition was dismissed.” 

The gentleman above referred to is Mr. Joseph Dixon, of 
Taunton, who is well known to many of our readers. Hav- 
ing derived no advantage from the possession of his secret, 
he had determined to make it public. We shall wait 
anxiously for further explanations. If this method proves 
available for any useful purpose, we shall probably soon see 
it brought into active operation. 

PeriopicaL Literature. — Probably about one sixth part 
of what is called original matter in our newspapers and 
journals, is not read at all, by any one. It may seem the 
height of absurdity to those who are unacquainted with the 
mysteries of periodical literature, for editors to publish so 
large a quantity of this unreadable matter. Yet it should 
be considered that the majority of our periodicals, contain a 
large number of wide columns, which would look rather silly 
were they left blank, like one of the pages of ‘Tristram 
Shandy,” to be filled up by the imagination of the reader. It 
is the object of an editor not only to supply his readers with 
a fund of entertainment, but likewise to excite their aston- 
ishment at the depth and fertility of his resources, which 
enable him regularly, at certain seasons, to furnish his col- 








umns with such a variety and quantity of original matter. | 


Tteaders in general do not read these matters with a critical 
eye. They are impressed with the idea which they have 
obtained from these periodical critics, that every thing is 
weil worthy of publication, if it be sufficiently incorrect, 
loose, desultory, and rhapsodical in its style and sentiments, 
and that correctness and classical elegance are qualities which 
must be rejected. It is an actual fact, paradoxical as it may 
seem, that the majority of editors will not copy a piece of, 
prose or poetry which is remarkable for its chasteness and 
purity of style. They tell us that such pieces would not suit 
the vulgar taste of readers. Itis not so. Readers in general 
have a better taste than editors, because the former are un- 
influenced by literary prejudices and jealousies. The true 
reason why the worst pieces are so frequently preferred by 
editors to the best, is the very obvious one which would 
cause a poor painter to hide any very elegant painting by a 
brother artist, in his drawer, instead of hanging it up for 
exhibition, by the side of his own miserable daubs. Two- 
thirds of our periodicals, weeklies, monthlies, and dailies, 
are double the size which would be proper for them; if they 
would depend solely upon their own resources and at the 
same time avoid the absolute necessity of publishing the 
veriest trash and nonsense, in order to fill out their columns 
with original matter. 





Escare or a Nun. —It is not at all creditable to our laws 
and institutions, that in a free country like ours, the circum- 
stance of a nun leaving a Convent, should be chronicled “as 
an escape, and should be attended with all the hue and cry 
which is occasioned by the escape of a felon from a peniten- 
tiary. But, marvellous as it is, such is the fact. 

A Carmelite Nun escaped from the Convent, in Aisquith 
street, Baltimore, on Sunday last, and after applying for 
refuge at several houses in the immediate vicinity, was re- 
ceived into the house of a respectable citizen. She was 
instantly pursued by one of the priests, and some other 
persons, who demanded that she should be delivered up to 
them, which was refused ; the nun, nearly frantic with terror, 
calling on the gentleman who had received her, to afford her 
protection. The priests then attempted to have her sent to 
the Maryland Hospital, in charge of the “Sisters of Charity,” 
but a large assemblage of the citizens, whom the affair had 
now gathered, would not permit it. She was at length con- 
veyed to the Washington University, where she was safely 
and comfortably provided for, and placed in the hands of 
the medical faculty. 

This step was probably taken in consequence of the as. 
sertion of the priests that she was insane. The physicians 

















































have since reported, however, that she exhibits no marks of 
insanity, although she undoubtedly does of excitement and 
suffering. 

The indignation of the populace was roused to the highest 

pitch by a thousand rumors circulated during the day, and 
we are sorry to say it required the most vigorous exertions 
of the police, aided by some hundreds of the military, to pre- 
;Vvent the destruction of the convent. 
We have long held the opinion, that if convents are to 
|be tolerated, the legislature should make provision for their 
frequent and thorough inspection, and should secure, to 
every person within them, the privilege of leaving them 
|whenever they see cause to do so. 

A convent, under the present system of management, is an 
anomaly in a republican country —an institution suited only 
to an age of ignorance and despotism. Within its walls the 
\laws are totally inoperative, and its inmates are, to all in- 
|tents, slaves to the priests, who possess the power, however 
much they may lack the disposition, to reduce them to the 
lowest depths of degradation and misery, while the secrets 
\of their prison-house are shrouded in impenetrable mystery. 


———$____—____ — 





| “Boston Weexty Macazine.—This is one of the most 
interesting sheets on our exchange list. Its contents are 
always characterized by elegance and chasteness of style. 
|By the bye, Messrs. Editors, who is the fair ‘ Florence,’ 
who corresponds with you from the South West? She 
|writes beautifully —most beautifully ; and it seems to us 
|that we recognize, in her style, and in her peculiarities of 
|thought and diction, an old acquaintance.” — Louisville 
|(Ky.) Literary News-Letter. 

| We have heretofore refrained from publishing any of the 
|numerous compliments received from our brethren of the 
press, but we publish the above for the sake of the tribute 
to our respected correspondent. We thank our friend of the 
News-Letter for his kind opinion, but can only inform him 
that Florence is a New England lady, now on a visit to her 
friends in Louisiana. 








Sutty’s Vicrortra.—Mr. T. Sully advertises that his pic- 
ture of the Queen is now on exhibition at Amory Hall, to- 


ham Palace. The autograph of Victoria accompanies the 


pictures. 


ing’s Gallery, School street. 
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Literary. — The “ Jurist” is the title of a new Monthly 
ed at New York. Subscriptions received at Little & Brown’s. 


romance, by Professor Longfellow. 


& Brothers, making the 85th No. of the “Family Library.” 
It is for sale by Ticknor, and Weeks, Jordan & Co. 

A paper has been lately started at New Orleans, entitled 
“The Native American,” under the patronage of a Society 
called the “Native American Association.” Their objects 


now in the United States, who may desire to obtain them, 
and then to abolish the naturalization laws forever.” We 
intend, at some future time, to remark at length upon the 
probable political advantages or disadvantages which are 
likely to result from these associations. ‘‘The Native 
American” is a very neatly printed little sheet, and is con- 
ducted in a very spirited manner, and with much ability. 

“ The Hesperian ; a Monthly Miscellany of General Litera- 
ture, original and select. Edited by Wm. D. Gallagher.” — 
This very agreeable journal has now entered upon its third 
volume, and we are pleased to learn that it is in a fair way 
of becoming a permanent periodical. It contains a very 
justly proportioned quantity of original and selected matter ; 
and the former must be particularly interesting to eastern 
people, as affording them a specimen of the literature and 
literary matters appertaining to the western country. There 
is something very pleasing in the title of this periodical ; 
and this title, “ The Hesperian,” indicates its objects, namely, 
the promotion of western literature and education. It was 
originally published at Columbus. It is now removed to 
Cincinnati, where it will be published hereafter. The re- 
marks which we made a few weeks since, concerning the 






























gether with the original study, taken from life at Bucking- 


Deatu on THE Pace Horse, is also on exhibition at Hard- 


Journal, devoted to the reports of English law cases, publish- 
Colman, of New York, has just published “Hyperion,” a 


“ Animal Mechanism and Physiology,” by John H. Gris- 
com, M. D., is the title of a work just published by Harper 


are “To extend the rights of citizenship to every foreigner 
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patronage of Southern periodicals by eastern and northern 
people, are equally applicable in relation to western periodi- 
cals. Each section of the country must expect to contribute 
the chief support to its own respective journals ; but if other 
sections were to subscribe to them liberally and generously, 
they would find themselves well paid in instruction and 
entertainment, and would by this reading, wear off many of 
their sectional prejudices. 

Domestic.— Mechanics are wanted in the Western couatry. 
Every paper contains advertisements for them. 

The Indians in Florida are determined to break their 
treaty with General Macomb. More murders are said to 
have been committed by them since the treaty, than occurred 
during all the late campaign. 

At the late anniversary of the Wesleyan University, Rev. 
Dr. Olin, of Virginia, now travelling in Europe, was elected 
President, in the place of the late Dr. Fisk. 

The proceeds of the growth of wool in the State of Ver- 
mont, during the present year, is estimated at one million 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

Between the 1st and 31st of July, at St. Louis, one hundred 
and sixty-nine steamboats arrived, and one hundred and 
forty-five departed. 


Foreien.— The news by the last arrivals from the old 
world is highly important. The Sultan is dead, and has 
been succeeded by his son, Abdel Medjid. In Syria, the 
army of Hafiz Pacha has been totally defeated and dispersed 
by the Egyptians under Ibrahim. Six thousand prisoners 
were taken, four thousand of whom have entered the Egyp- 
tian service, and were to be sent to Alexandria. 

In consequence of the death of the Sultan, and the defeat 
of his army, the capitan pasha has proposed to place the 
Turkish fleet under the command of the viceroy of Egypt, 
and the Augsburg Gazette states that the two fleets, Turkish 
and Egyptian, would sail to Constantinople together, to over- 
throw the new order of things. 

The Chartists in England are carrying on their movements 
with increased energy, but with little order. ‘They seem to 
be under the direction of a set of ignorant demagogues, who 
incite them to acts of violence injurious to their cause. 
They have done sad work at Birmingham. Mob law pre- 
vailed there for two or three days, until the dragoons were 
put on guard, and 2 strong military force was employed to 
protect lives and property. 

The Wesleyan Conference commenced its session on 
Wednesday morning, July 31, at 6 o’clock. Upwards of 
five hundred preachers were present. The subscriptions to 
the Centenary Fund amount to £215,000, (over $1,000,000.) 

The petition of the Chartists was treated with great respect 
in the Commons. The prayer of the petitioners, however, 
was sustained only by forty-six votes. 

The town of Collampton has been laid in ashes. One 
hundred and thirty-two cottages and residences, chiefly of 
tradesmen, were completely destroyed. ; 

The accounts from French Africa state that Abdel Kader 
had issued a violent proclamation against all Mussulmans 
who should send their children to be educated at Paris. 

The trials of the Parisian insurrectionists have closed. But 
one man was sentenced to death, and his sentence was com- 
muted by the king, to a service for life in the galleys. 

All persons concerned in the late insurrection are forbidden 
to reside in Mexico, in any capital of any department, or 
any fortified place at the republic. 

The China trade has been stopped, and her Majesty’s su- 
perintendents and British merchants made prisoners by the 
Chinese authorities. 

It is clearly the intention of Great Britain and France to 
prevent a collision between the Turkish and Egyptian fleets. 

The Bank of England has been disappointed in its applica- 
tions both to the Bank of France and the capitalists of Paris. 

The Mexican Congress had refused to concur with Santa 
Anna in hostile intentions against Texas. 

By late accounts from Mexico, we learn that the country 
is quiet, and enterprise reviving. 

A great Chartist meeting has been held at Manchester of 
upwards of 4000 persons. 

The British army was to be increased to the amount of 
five thousand men. 

The crops in Lower Canada have been much injured by a 
long continued rain. 

Bustamente has left Tampico for Mexico to resume the 
Presidency. 
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DEAR LAND OF MY IBIORT IE !*® 


AS SUNG BY MR. DEMPSTHER....COMPOSED BY JOHN PHILLIP ENIGHT. 
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Oh! sweet is my dear na -tive val- ley to me, Which in child-hood I left a poor wand’-rer 4 be; 
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sad was my heart,as I bade it fare-well, And caught the a thro’ the tears as they fell; Long time have I roam‘d all a- - 
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SECOND VERSE. 

How oft, when in slumber my eyelids I close, 
I dream of that valley, those mountains and snows, 
And I think that I hear the wild torrent above, 
Or list to the song from the ig that I love; 
How it soothes me, that song, as I roam through the earth | 
Can I ever forget thee, dear d of my birth? 

Can I ever, &c. 
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THIRD VERSE. 
Ah ! soon shall I see that sweet valley once more; 
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-_———— —- — a When my travels are ended, my wand'rings are o’er, 
@-b 4 . a i - —z——— -  aeaae aRaRANREAL | Ah! soon shall I dwell in my blest cottage home, 

S 1b ses a — —-— 32 | AMES Soe And leave it no more, through the wide world to roam ; 
—p :— >——4--—_ ee «ESS FT SERED NRE ee > But draw my last breath in that calm spot of earth, 
aaateemanal > _@e — @:__ —_— My own native valley, dear land of my birth! 





My own, &c. 











THE OGLIO.—NO. | || Tuar the young should not always relish the company of|} He will always be the best writer who consults his own 
a '|the aged, is natural; but that the aged should entertain an|/taste ; for no one who gleans the ideas of other men, can 
||antipathy toward the young, is the surest evidence of the de-|/attract attention after the age in which he lives has passed 








Original. 
: '|pravity of the human heart. There never was a good man/||away. Nature holds her school in a man’s own house. 
Frienpsuip.— We frequently hear people complain that||or good woman who disliked children. —— 
there is no real friendship in this world. Would they know — Ir is said that a barking dog seldom bites. We should, 
why friendship does not exist in its unadulterated purity?|! Muvcu is said about the difficulty in procuring good ser-||therefore, suppose that all persons not fond of being bitten, 


It is for want of perfect candor on the part of those who||vants. Perhaps, if the servants were permitted to tell their|/would prefer the barking dog to the silent one. 
desire to be friends. Different tastes may exist without|/experience, they could say as much on the diffiulty of pro- 








detriment to friendship; but how can the heart confide in|/curing good masters and mistresses. Ir was an ancient saying, “‘Whom the gods love die 
one who has betrayed its trusting simplicity? The harsh, |! — young;” although this may be said of authors, it cannot be 
the ignorant, and the vulgar may be trusted, but the faith-|} No man is so poor as he that ardently desires wealth ; |{said of their works. 

less never. although he may be in possession of a competency. He —- 


- igae whose affections are placed upon perishable things is necessa-|} As the prickly vine produces handsome flowers; so are 
He who affords an inducement to his fellow men to do||rily poor —since he never can receive happiness from them. | some people better in print than they are in practice. 
right, is as much greater than he who furnishes a volume of — 
excellent moral precepts, as he who gives a sufferer-a loaf}} Asa caterpillar moves no faster because supplied with a 
of bread is better than he who presents the starving man 
with a treatise on husbandry. 
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